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HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  RACE 

Success  Possible,  but  not  by  Processes  Employed  with  Lower  Animals— Little 
Gain  from  Preventing  Marriage  of  Undesirables  —  Important  Point  Is 
Fonxuttioii  of  a  Prepotent,  Desirable  Stock  by  Marriagra  of  Desirable 
People  with  Each  Other— This  Pr^tent  Stock  Will  Then 
Raise  tiie  Level  of  the  Great  Bulk  of  Normals. 

Alexandbr  Graham  Bbll,  Washing^,  D.  C. 


T IVING  organisms  have  proven  so 
I  plastie  in  the  hands  of  scientific 
breeders  that  we  have  learned 
to  improve  our  breeds  of  plants 
and  animals  by  suitable  selection  con- 
trolled by  man. 

Human  beings,  also,  are  undoubtedly 
capable  of  modification  by  selection ; 
but  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  apply 
to  them  the  processes  employed  with 
the  lower  animals. 

The  difficulties  of  the  problem  may 
perhaps  be  appreciated  if  we  consider 
for  a  moment  how  far  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  improve  our  breeds  of  domestic 
animals  under  the  conditions  which 
prevail  among  human  beings. 

Given,  for  example,  a  flock  of  sheep 
to  be  improved,  but  under  hianan  condi- 
tions. 

First,  we  must  not  butcher  any  of  the 
animals.  Ovine  life  is  to  be  considered 
as  sacred  as  human  life.  We  must  not 
mutilate  the  animals;  nor  do  anything 
to  them  that  is  inconsistent  with  the 
humanitarian  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  weaklings  are  to  be  preserved 
and  given  special  care.  In  fact,  all  of 
the  animals,  including  the  poor  little 
deformed  lambs,  are  to  be  kept  alive 
as  long  as  possible.  They  are  to  be 
treated  with  kindness  and  consideration 
until  they  die  of  old  age,  or  from  oth^ 
causes  beyond  otir  control. 

To  these  conditions  we  may  add  the 
following :  polygamous  unions  must  not 
be  permitted;  nor  umons  betwem  indi- 
viduals related  in  various  ways. 

A  man,  for  example,  may  not  marry 
his  grandmother;  nor  his  mother;  nor 
his.dster;  nor  his  daughter;  and  if  we 
^ply  all  the  human  restrictions,  to 


sheep,  we  shall  have  our  hands  full 
indeed  in  merely  examining  the  ancestry 
of  the  flock,  and  the  relationships  of  the 
individuals  to  one  another,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  prohibited  unions. 

While  we  are  forbidden  to  allow 
certain  classes  of  unions,  we  are  not 
permitted  to  select  the  individuals  that 
should  be  mated  together  to  improve 
the  stock.  Each  individual  of  the  flock, 
under  the  restrictions  referred  to,  must 
be  free  to  choose  its  own  mate;  and  the 
pairing  shall  be  for  Hfe. 

We  may  confidently  assert  that  under 
such  conditions  no  scientific  breeder 
would  undertake  to  improve  the  flock, — 
it  would  not  be  possible, 

THE  HUMAN  PROBLEM. 

But  these  are  the  conditions  we  must 
face  in  attempting  to  improve  our  own 
race;  and  we  may  as  well  recognize* 
first  as  last,  that  we  have  no  power  to 
compel  improvement- 

A  gleam  of  hope,  however,  appears  in 
this  connection  when  we  realize  that 
there  is  one  great  and  fundamental 
difference  between  a  community  of 
human  beings,  and  a  flock  or  herd  <rf 
animals:  The  individuals  of  the  human 
community  possess  intelUgoice. 

The  individuals  have  power  to  im- 
prove the  race,  but  not  the  knowledge 
of  what  to  do.  We  students  of  genetics 
possess  the  knowledge  but  not  the 
power;  and  the  great  hope  lies  in  the 
dissemination  ot  our  knowledge  among 
the  people  at  large. 

Another  important  difference  be- 
tween htmian  beings  and  tiie  lower 
animals,  arising  from  inteUi^ice,  is 
that  human  b^ogs  give  some  thought 


to  their  unborn  progeny.  All  desire 
that  their  offspring  may  be  of  the  best; 
and  no  one  wishes  to  have  d^enerate 
or  defective  children. 

The  attitude  of  the  public  mind  is 
ther^ore  favorable  to  voluntary  com- 
pliance with  plans  which  appeal  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  community  as  reason* 
able  and  right;  and  favorable  to  the 
focmatiQn  ^  a  public  opinion  wMdi 
will  compd  compliatice. 

These  are  such  hop^ul  conditi<H)s 
that  th^  will  bear  recapitulation. 

Tlie  memb^  of  a  human  community, 
both  individually  and  collectively,  de- 
are  tibat  thdr  descendants  may,  H 
posdble,  be  better  than  themselves. 

They  possess  intelligence  to  under- 
stand the  laws  of  heredity  as  applicable 
to  man;  and  a  willingness  to  adopt  any 
reascmable  and  practicable  measures 
that  may  be  formulated  for  the  b^iefit 
of  future  generations. 

All  recognize  the  fact  that  the  laws 
of  heredity  which  apply  to  animals  also 
apply  to  man;  and  that  therefore  the 
breeder  of  animals  is  fitted  to  guide 
public  opinion  on  questions  relating  to 
human  heredity.  Without  power  to 
control,  he  has  power  to  advise;  and  the 
public  generally  will  accept  his  state- 
ments as  sound,  because  based  upon 
special  knowledge  and  experience  in 
the  breeding  of  animals. 

What  an  opportunity  for  the  members 
of  the  American  Genetic  Association 
to  benefit  the  human  race!  Most  of 
the  disputed  questions  of  human  hered- 
ity can  be  settled  by  them,  and  their 
\-erdict  will  be  acquiesced  in  by  the 
general  public. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  effect  of 
inbreeding  among  animals,  for  example, 
could  surely  be  made  to  guide  public 
opinion  rightly  on  the  subject  of  con- 
sanguineous marriages  among  hiunan 
beings. 

So,  too,  statistics  relating  to  the  effect 
upon  the  offspring  of  maturity  and  im- 
maturity in  the  parents  of  animals, 
would  seem  to  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  early  verstis  late  maniages 
among  human  beings. 

The  first  thing  for  us  to  do,  is  to 
make  known  to  the  public  the  processes 
that  are  needed  to  improve  the  race ;  and 


then  to  show  how,  by  intelligent  co- 
operation among  the  members  of  the 
community,  th^  processes  may  be 
applied. 

IMPROVING  RACIAL  STATURE. 

In  considering  the  question  of  im- 
provement, it  may  be  well  to  begin  by 
taking  some  speafic  quality  of  an  in-  ^ 
heritable  nature  and  examining  its  dis- 
tributim  asnoi^  the  population  at 
large. 

Take  stature  as  an  example.  We  have 
pigmy  races  of  men,  and  it  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  some  such  race  might 
deem  it  desirable  to  increase  the  general 
hdght  of  the  populatimi* 

The  members  of  the  race  all  possess 
the  '  desirable  dmracteristic  (^ght), 
but  in  varyii^  degrees;  and  upon  this 
variability  depend^  the  posidbiUty  of 
improv^ent.  The  difference  between 
the  extremes  shows  the  amplitude  of 
the  variation;  and  if  we  so^  out  the 
population  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
gree in  which  tiiey  posses  the  quality, 
we  shaU  find  a  continuous  senes  from 
the  lowest  to  the  hi^iest.  Some  in- 
tmnediate  point  represents  the  aver£^ 
degree  in  which  the  quality  is  possessed 
by  the  race. 

The  people  who  are  markedly  above 
the  average  height  win,  in  this  case, 
constitute  the  desirable  dass;  and  those 
who  are  markedly  under  the  average 
would  be  the  undesirable. 

We  are  accustomed  to  focus  our  at- 
tention so  exclusively  upon  the  desirable 
and  undesirable  classes  that  we  are  apt 
to  forget  that  there  is  an  intermediate 
class,  the  normal,  which  is  many  times 
greater  than  both  of  the  others  put 
together,  constituting,  indeed,  the  bulk 
of  the  population. 

The  accompanying  diagram  may  per- 
haps be  of  assistance  in  realizing  the 
relative  proportions  of  these  classes. 
Let  the  large  square  represent  an  en- 
closure completely  filled  with  the  people 
under  consideration.  The  square  then 
represents  by  its  area  the  whole  popula- 
tion to  be  improved  in  height. 

Now  if  we  look  the  people  over,  we 
shall  find  here  and  there  exceptional 
individuals  who  stand  well  above  the 
general  level.    Collect  them  together 


DESIRABLE 


NORMAL. 


UNDESIRABLE 


THE  MAKE-UP  OF  THE  Hi  I\IAN  RACE. 

In  discussions  of  eugenics,  the  relatively  small  part  of  the  population  made 
up  by  the  superior  and  the  inferior  is  sometimes  allowed  to  occupy 
so  prominent  a  place  that  we  forget  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  race 
is  made  tap  of  ncmial  people,  as  the  diagram  dearly  shows.  Mr. 
Bell  points  out  that  because  of  this  overwhelming  numerical  pre- 
ponderance of  the  normal  people,  the  easiest,  quickest  and  most 
natural  method  of  raising  the  level  of  the  w^hole  race  is  to  raise  the 
kivel  of  this  huge  mass  of  normals,  instead  of  devoting  all  our  atten- 
tion to  reductiig  the  relatively  insignificant  number  of  infericMrs. 


into  a  pen  in  one  corner  of  the  enclosure. 
These  constitute  the  desirable  class 
represented  by  the  small  shaded  square 
at  the  top  of  the  diagram,  which  ex- 
presses, by  its  area,  the  number  of  tall 
people  found. 

In  a  similar  manner,  collect  the  mark- 
edly undersized  individuals,  and  place 
them  in  a  separate  pen  represented  by 
the  shaded  square  in  the  lower  comer 
of  the  diagram.  These  constitute  the 
undesirable  class. 

The  rest  of  the  population,  occupying 
the  unshaded  portion  of  the  large 
square,  are  normal  people  of  somewhat 
about  the  average  height. 

Stature  is  convenient  as  a  typical 
illustration  because  in  this  case  the 
desirable  quality,  height,  is  capable  of 
measuremeat. 

APPLICATION  UNIVBI^L. 

If,  however,  any  other  inheritable 
quality  be  taken  as  an  illustration,  the 


people  can,  in  a  similar  manner,  be 
sorted  out  into  the  three  classes  shown 
in  the  diagram: 

L  Tlie  great  nomial  class  possesdng 
the  quality  in  a  nonsal  or  avetage 
degree. 

2.  The  de^rable  class,  possessing  the 
quality  in  a  markedly  greater  degree 

than  the  average. 

3.  The  undesirable  class,  possessing 
it  in  a  markedly  less  degree  than  the 
average. 

On  the  scale  shown  in  the  diagrBxn 
the  desirable  and  undesirable  classes 
eadi  constitute  l^^ci  the  population  and 
the  normal  98/6 .  Whatever  may  be  the 
actual  rdative  proportions,  the  diagram 
^presses  the  undoubted  fact  that  the 
normal  dass  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the 
popxilation;  and  that  the  desirable  and 
und^rable  classes  are  very  snail  as 
ccHnpaxed  wilh  the  normal. 


In  the  case  considered  the  people 
generally  have  been  of  small  stature  as 
far  back  as  thdr  history  extend. 
There  has  been  no  substantial  diange 
in  the  average  height  of  the  race  ifntbin 
historical  times.  Frwn  this  we  may 
conclude  that  the  ancestors  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  were  mainly  of  the 
present  normal  height;  and  that  only 
a  few  of  them  were  much  taller  car 
shorts  than  this. 

The  above  diagram,  then,  rep:«sents 
substantially  the  relative  prc^xnidons 
of  the  three  classes  at  each  succes^ve 
generation  of  the  population.  It  tjrpi- 
fies  the  future  distribution,  as  well  as 
the  past,  tmless  some  means  can  be 
found  to  change  it. 

The  desirable  and  undesirable  classes, 
like  the  normal,  are  sprung  niainly 
from  normal  parents;  so  that  it 
is  obvious  that  no  process  of  inter- 
ference with  the  marriages  of  these 
classes  could  much  affect  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  three  classes  in  the 
next  generation  of  the  comntumity.  If, 
for  example,  the  desirables  and  uinde- 
^rables  should  all  decide  to  lead  cdibate 
Kves  so  as  to  leave  no  descendants,  we 
would  have  just  about  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  desirables  and  unde^bles 
in  the  next  gea&csiUofn  of  ilie  commun* 
ity,  bwn  from  the  notmal  dass. 

SELECTION  IN  MARRIAGE. 

The  individuals  belonging  to  the 
desirable  and  ujidesirable  classes  are 
not  only  few  in  number,  but  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  community.  They 
appear  only  here  and  there  as  ^cep- 
tional  cases,  and  are  not  segregated 
from  the  others  in  their  actual  distri- 
bution in  the  population.  If,  then, 
they  decide  to  marry,  it  is  obvious  that 
most  of  the  desirable  and  undesirable 
individuals  will  marry  normal  persons, 
because  normal  people  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  community  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact ;  and  the  offspring  will 
tend  to  revert  to  the  normal  type  of 
the  race.  From  this  it  follows  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  offspring  of  the  desirables 
will  be  less  desirable  than  themselves; 
and  the  (^spring      the  undesirables 


more  desirable;  most  erf  the  offspring 
will  be  of  the  normal  type. 

Given  a  large  normal  class,  and  two 
small  classes,  the  desirable  and  unde- 
sirable, the  problem  is,  how  to  increase 
the  proportion  of  desirable  children 
bom    from    the    normal  population. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  mar- 
riage with  members  of  the  desirable 
class. 

In  the  typical  case  considered,  this 
would  mean  that  persons  of  normal 
height  would  increase  their  liability  to 
have  tall  childr^  by  mailing  tall 
peoide. 

Where  normals  marry  noraials  a  small 
propCMrti<»!  (say  1%)  of  the  offspring  wall 
bdong  to  the  desirable  class 

Where  normals  many  desirables  the  ^ 
pat»itage  of  desirable  offspring  will  be 
•  increased  (say  to  10%). 

Of  course,  it  is  only  possible  for  a 
small  proportion  of  the  normal  poptda- 
tion  to  marry  persons  belonging  to  the 
desirable  class,  on  account  of  limited 
numbers.  The  range  of  choice,  how- 
ever, may  be  extended  by  marriages 
with  brothers  or  sisters  or  close  blood 
relatives  of  desirable  persons.  That  is 
upon  the  assumption  that  we  are  here 
dealing  with  an  inhmted  cheu^t^- 
isUc. 

PROOF  OP  INHERITANCE. 

The  late  Professor  W.  K.  Brooks,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  said:^ 

**An  inherited  characteristic  may,  or 
may  not,  have  been  manifested  by  the 
parents  or  other  ancestors.  ,  .  .  If 
it  is  more  common  either  among  the 
ancestors  or  the  brothCTS  and  sisters  and 
cousins  of  the  organism  than  it  is  in  the 
race  at  large,  this  fact  is  scientific  proof 
that  it  is  an  inherited  characteristic." 

Wh^  a  pecuHimty  manife^  itsdf 
in  cmly  one  member  a  family  we  are 
dealing  with  a  sporadic  case;  and  1^ 
peculiarity  may,  or  may  not,  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  descendants:  But  wbete 
a  number  of  people  in  the  same  f^nily 
exhibit  the  same  congenital  peculiarity 
we  have  good  reason  to  bdieve  that  it 


*  See  appendix  to  Rep.  Royal  Comm.  on  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  etc.,  London,  1889,  ii, 
322;  also  Education  of  Deaf  Children,  Pt.  II,  p,  104,  Volta  Bureau,  Washmgtoa,  D.  C,  1892* 


is  an  inherited  characteristic,  and  there- 
fore liable  to  be  handed  down  to  some 
of  the  descendants  by  any  member  of 
the  family,  even  by  those  members  who 
do  not  exhibit  the  pectiUarity  in  their 
own  persons. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  persons  of  normal 
height  will  increase  their  liability  to 
have  tall  offspring  by  marrying  into 
families  containing  a  ntmiber  of  tall 
persons.  In  such  a  family  the  tendency 
to  produce  tall  people  is  evid^tly 
an  inherited  characteristic;  and  the  nor- 
mal and  undersized  members  of  the 
family,  as  well  as  the  taller  members, 
will  have  a  tendency  to  transmit  the 
characteristic  to  some  of  their  descen- 
dants. The  tendency  is  in  the  blood, 
and  t^e  whole  family  possesses  it. 

INFLUENCE  OF  ANCESTRY. 

In  this  connection  the  influence  of 
aiKsestry  is  most  marl^: 

(1)  .  Where  Normals  (whose  ancestors 
on  the  whole  were  normal  people)  marry 
Desirables  (whose  ancestors  were  chiefly 
normal),  the  normal  partners  will  prove 
prepotent  over  the  desirable  partners  in 
affecting  the  offspring.  The  bulk  of  the 
offspring  will  be  normal;  and  only  a  small 
proportion  (say  10%)  desirable. 

(2)  .  But  where  Normals  (with  normal 
ancestry)  marry  Desirables  (whose  parents 
were  desirable)  the  proportion  of  desir- 
able offspring  will  be  increased  (say  20% 
desirable).  The  potency  of  the  desirable 
partner  to  have  desirable  children  is  piac* 
tically  doubled,  because  of  inheritance 
from  both  parents;  and  the  prepotency  of 
the  normal  partner  is  corre^KUuliiigly  re- 
duced. 

(3)  .  Where  Normals  (with  noniud  an^ 
cestors)  marry  Desirables  (whose  gtand- 

*  parents  as  well  as  parents  were  dedrable) 
.  the  proportion  of  desirable  offering  will 

be  still  further  increased  (say  to  45%); 

and  the  prepotency  of  the  normal  partners 

will  be  reduced  ahnost  to  zonx 

(4)  *  Where  Normals  (with  normal  an- 
cestry) marty  Dearables  (whose  aiioest(»-s 
for  several  generations  bade  were  all  de^r- 
able)  it  18  the  deshabte  partn^  who  be- 


comes prepotent  over  the  normal  partner 
in  affecting  the  offspring.  The  vast  ma» 
jority  (say  90%)  will  be  desirable. 

Hie  ii^kieace  of  tiie  n<Mnnal  partner 
wffl  be  less  aad  less  aoGC»rding  to  the 
ataaber  of  desiral>le  ancestors  possessed 
by  the  de^Ue  partner.  With  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  gen^tions  of  desir- 
able ancestc»^,  the  de^ble  partner 
is  what  is  known  as  "thoroughbred" 
in  respect  to  the  inherited  characteris<» 
tic.  llie  nonnal  partners,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  usually  thoroughbreds  for 
the  nonnal  ccmdition;  for  if  we  examine 
their  ancestors  for  the  same  number  of 
generations  iMudc,  we  diall  find,  as  a 
rule,  that  some  of  the  ancestors  were 
not  normal:  Some  few  were  desirable, 
and  some  few  even  tmdesirable. 

THOROUGHBRBDS  PRBFOTBNT. 

We  breeds  are  familiar  with  the 
prepotenQT  of  the  thoroughbred  animal 
over  the  normal  animal;  and  we  can 
tho^ore  confidently  assert  that  the 
human  throughbred  will  be  equally 
prepotent  over  the  normal  human  being 
in  affecting  the  offspring. 

In  spite  of  the  smallness  of  the  desir- 
able dass,  its  influence  in  improving  the 
normal  population  would  be  consider- 
able should  it  contain  a  number  of 
highly  prepotent  individuals :  For  their 
n^rriages  with  normal  people  would 
result  in  the  production  of  offspring 
almost  exclusively  of  the  desirable  tvpe 
(say  90  per  cent,  desirable) .  We  should 
also  remember  that  the  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  prepotent  individuals  will 
also  have  a  strong  tendency  to  produce 
de^b^ble  offspring  where  they  marry 
normals  with  normal  ancestry. 

The  liability  of  normal  persons  to 
have  desirable  offspring  will  be  in- 
creased by  marriages  with  persons  of 
the  desirable  class;  and  diminished  by 
marriages  with  undesirables. 

In  the  latter  case  the  proportion  of 
undesirable  children  will  be  increased 
and  if  the  undesirable  partner  is  de- 
scended from  undesirable  ancestors  the 
proportion  of  undesirable  children  will 
be  still  further  increased. 

The  establishment  of  even  a  small 


body  of  prepot€tit  individuals  within 
the  undesirable  class  would  exert  a 
considerable  harmful  influence,  becat^ 
their  marriages  with  normal  persons 
would  result  chiefly  in  the  production 
of  undesirable  children. 

UPSBTTING  THE  EQUILIBRIUM. 

In  considering  the  influence  of  mar- 
riage in  affecting  the  distribution  of  the 
three  classes  in  the  next  generation  of 
the  community,  we  may  notice  that  in 
general  the  marriages  of  normals  tend 
to  keep  things  just  as  they  are.  That 
is,  they  tend  to  produce  a  large  class  of 
normals  and  two  small  classes  of  desir- 
ables and  undesirables,  in  just  about  the 
same  relative  proportions  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding generation. 

The  marriages  of  the  desirables,  on 
the  whole,  tend  to  raise  the  average  of 
desirability  in  the  community;  and  the 
marriages  of  the  undesirables  tend  to 
lower  it.  The  desirables  pull  the  average 
upwards,  the  undesirables  pull  it  down- 
wards ;  and  when  these  upward  and 
downward  tendencies  are  just  equal 
they  neutralize  one  another  and  a  static 
condition  prevails :  The  race  as  a  whole 
neither  advances  nor  recedes. 

If  the  potency  of  the  desirable  class 
to  produce  desirable  children  is  greater 
than  the  potency  of  the  tmdesirable 
class  to  produce  undesirable  children, 
then  we  have  a  case  of  unstable  equi- 
libriimi,  and  the  whole  race  begins  to 
move  upwards. 

Conversely,  if  the  potency  of  the  un- 
desirable element  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  desirable  element,  then  the  race 
begins  to  move  downwards. 

Thus,  it  is  the  difference  between  the 
potencies  of  the  desirable  and  undesir- 
able classes  that  controls  and  determines 
the  amount  and  direction  of  the  racial 
movement. 

If,  then,  we  wish  to  improve  the  race 
the  aim  should  be  to  increase  the  potency 
of  the  desirable  class  to  produce  desirable 
children;  and  this  can  be  accompli^ed 
by  promoting  the  marriages  of  tiie  de- 
sirable with  one  anotlier. 

The  moment  we  have  a  body  <d  destr* 
able  persons  tukose  parents  were  also 
desirable,  improvement  of  the  race  be- 
gins ttom^h  the  manriage  of  sudi  per- 


sons with  the  ndraud  population:  fear  the 
pixjportion  of  desirable  pff spring  bom 
hmn  the  normal  partners  will  be  greater 
than  in  cases  wh^  the  de^rable  part^ 
ner  had  no  ancestors  belonging  to  Hie 
<k^rable  dass. 

The  improvement  will  be  still  greater 
when  we  have  a  body  of  dearable 
persons  who  had  grandparents  as  well 
as  parents  d«»sirable;  and  still  greater 
with  each  ina:^ease  in  the  nvmhex  dt 
de^rable  ancestors. 

Thus,  the  ample  process  of  promot- 
ing the  marriages  of  the  de^able  with 
the  de^rable  will,  through  the  mixttu*e 
of  the  desc^dants  with  the  rest  of  the 
population,  inaugurate  an  improve- 
ment of  the  whole  race;  and  the  move- 
ment will  advance  with  accelerated 
velocity  as  we  have  more  and  more 
potent  individuals  of  the  desirable 
class.  This  process  continued  through 
a  munber  of  successive  generations 
would  ultimately  result  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  prepotent  stock  within 
the  desirable  class,  and  then  the  im- 
provement would  be  very  marked 
indeed. 

CHIBF  QBJBCT  OF  BUGBKICS. 

Here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  elevat- 
ing tendency  is  due  to  the  desirable 
class  alone ;  and  that  improvement 
depends  upon  increasing  the  number  and 
proportion  of  desirables  born  in  successive 
generations  of  the  population.  Hence,  this 
should  be  the  chi(?f  object  of  eugenics; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  efforts 
of  eugenists  have  been  mainly  directed 
to  the  diminuticm  of  the  undesirable 
class. 

So  much  has  this  been  the  case  that 
the  very  word  **eugenics"  is  suggestive 
to  most  minds  of  hereditary  diseases 
and  ob j  ectionable  abnormalities ;  and 
of  an  attempt  to  interf^e,  by  com- 
pulsory means,  with  tiie  marriages  of 
the  defective  and  undesirable.  This 
relates  to  cacpgmes  ("badly  bom") 
rather  than  to  eugenics  ("weU  bom"). 

The  utmost  that  could  be  even  hoped 
for  from  such  a  process  would  be  to 
lessen  the  tendency  to  retrogression 
and  degeneration;  and  even  this  result 
would  not  be  attained,  at  least  in  any 
great  degree^  for  tiie  simple  reason  that 


the  undesirables,  as  a  rule,  are  descend- 
ed from  normal  parents. 

Prohibition  of  marriage  would  not, 
therefore,  have  much  effect  upon  the 
continued  production  of  an  undesirable 
class.  We  would  have  just  about  as 
many  imdesirable  people  appear  in  the 
next  generation,  born  from  the  normal 
population. 

Then  again,  the  tendency  to  reversion 
to  the  normal  type  of  the  race  is  so 
strong  that  the  children  of  undesirables 
are  mainly  of  the  normal  type;  so  that 
prohibition  of  marriage  wotdd  prevent 
the  production  of  very  many  more  nor- 
mal children  than  undesirable  children. 

Whatever  processes  may  be  employed 
to  improve  the  race,  we  shall  always 
have  the  undesirable  with  us,  because 
they  are  sprung  mainly  from  the  normal 
class;  and  it  is  more  practicable  to  im- 
prove the  undesirable  strains  than  to 
eradicate  them. 

If  undesirables  marry  normal  or 
desirable  partners  they  will  not  only 
have  fewer  undesirable  children  than  if 
they  married  one  another,  but  the 
potency  of  the  offspring  to  produce 
undesirable  grandchildren  will  be  re- 


duced. The  undesirable  blood  is  di- 
luted, so  to  speak,  by  admixture  with 
normal  blood ;  and  most  of  the  offspring 
will  be  of  the  normal  type, 

CONCLUSION. 

A  public  sentiment  already  exists 
that  persons  possessing  inherited  char- 
acteristics of  a  desirable  kind  should 
marry  and  have  large  families.  This 
sentiment  undoubtedly  is  favorable  to 
the  improvement  of  the  race;  but  it  does 
not  go  far  enough. 

We  should  impress  upon  the  public 
the  point  that  one  certain  means  of 
increasing  the  prevalence  of  any  hered- 
itary characteristic  in  a  community  is 
to  induce  the  individuals  who  possess  it 
to  marry  one  another;  and  thus  produce 
a  more  potent  stock  in  the  next  genera- 
tion. 

*  It  is  neither  practicable  nor  advisable 
that  the  individuals  referred  to  should 
marry  exclusively  among  themselves, 
but  only  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
now  prevails ;  and  the  public  policy 
should  be:  Promote  the  marriages  of 
the  desirable  with  one  another. 


